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Alan  Watrous 
League's  New 
President 

Alan  Watrous,  manager  and  co¬ 
founder  of  the  Wichita  Symphony, 
was  unanimously  elected  League 
president  at  the  convention.  To 
his  new  position,  Mr.  Watrous 
brings  a  record  of  exceptionally 
successful  management  of  a  com¬ 
munity  symphony  plus  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  related  music  fields 
and  community  service. 

Born  in  Winfield,  Kansas,  he 
started  his  violin  studies  at  the 
age  of  5,  graduated  from  Winfield 
High  School  and  Southwestern 
College  with  BM  and  MA  degrees. 
Following  a  year  of  professional 
playing,  he  became  instrumental 
music  director  in  several  Kansas 
communities  last  teaching  in 
Hutchinson. 
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Will  H.  Bryant  Music  Library 
Bequeathed  Ta  League 


WILL  H.  BRYANT,  (second  from  left)  chatting  at  the  1948  League 
National  Convention  in  Charleston,  West  Virginia  with  Alexander 
Broude  of  Broude  Brothers  (left),  Arthur  David  Berg  former  con¬ 
ductor  at  Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  and  Max  Risch.  Jr.,  president  of  St. 
Louis  Philharmonic  (right). 

The  Will  H.  Bryant  Memorial  Music  Library  has  been  established 
by  the  League  in  honor  of  the  man  whose  gift  will  make  music  avail¬ 
able  on  a  loan  basis  to  community  orchestras  at  no  cost  except  that 
of  postage.  The  nucleus  of  the  library  will  be  the  personal  collection 
of  orchestrations  owned  by  the 


In  1943  he  resigned  his  teaching 
position  to  accept  the  position  of 
Director  of  Music  for  the  Boeing 
Airplane  Company,  and  in  1944, 
with  a  committee  of  6  other  Wich¬ 
ita  citizens  organized  the  Wichita 
Symphony  and  became  its  full 
time  manager. 

Mr.  Watrous  has  been  affiliated 
with  the  League  for  several  years, 
serving  as  an  officer,  on  com¬ 
mittees  and  as  chairman  of  the 
1950  national  convention.  He  has 
served  as  President  of  the  Kansas 
Music  Educators  Association  and 
is  now  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Planeview  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools. 

Duluth  Symphony  divides  the 
audiences  for  children  concerts 
by  age  groups;  5-9  yrs.;  9-16  yrs. 


late  Will  H.  Bryant  and  be¬ 
queathed  by  him  to  the  League. 
Presentation  of  the  library  was 
made  at  the  Convention  banquet 
by  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson, 
League  executive  secretary  upon 
the  request  of  Mrs.  Will  H.  Bryant 
and  Mr.  Selwyn  P.  Bryant  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  wife  and  son 
of  the  donor.  The  library  was  ac¬ 
cepted  on  behalf  of  the  League  by 
Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin. 

Mr.  Bryant,  71  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  January, 
1950,  was  one  of  Indiana’s  best 
known  and  loved  musicians.  De¬ 
voted  to  music  all  of  his  life — 
a  violinist,  composer  and  conduc¬ 
tor — he  received  his  early  musical 
education  at  Findlay  College 
(Ohio).  He  taught  music  in  the 
Hancock  County  Schools  near 
Findlay  for  several  years,  later 
teaching  in  the  Eastern  Indiana 
Normal  Institute  at  Muncie,  In¬ 
diana,  organized  the  T.  H.  &  E.  I. 


bands  for  the  Terre  Haute  and 
Eastern  Indiana  Traction  Com¬ 
pany,  was  active  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  management  of  numer¬ 
ous  orchestras  and  bands  in  the 
vicinity  of  Anderson  and  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  held  the  position  of 
musical  director  at  the  Colonial 
Theater  in  Indianapolis. 

In  1911,  Mr.  Bryant  moved  to 
Terre  Haute,  was  the  manager  of 
the  Variety  Theater  later  becom¬ 
ing  the  musical  director  of  the 
Hippodrome  and  Indiana  Theaters 
in  that  city.  He  received  his  bach- 
elui's  dvgiee  from  Iiiulaiia  Slate 
Teachers  College  and  his  masters 
degree  from  Syracuse  University. 
In  1921  he  joined  the  music  fac¬ 
ulty  of  Indiana  State  Teachers 
College  and  organized  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  Terre  Haute  Civic  and 
Teachers  College  symphony  from 
1926  until  1949.  When  he  retired 
from  teaching  in  1947,  the  title  of 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Symphany  Orchestra 
Exemptian  Fram 
20%  Federal  Excise 
Tax  Gains  Graund 

The  U.  S.  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  gave  full  approval  to  the 
proposal  to  exempt  non-profit 
symphony  orchestras  from  further 
payment  of  excise  taxes  in  action 
taken  the  last  of  May.  As  the 
News  Letter  goes  to  press,  the  Bill 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee.  Favorable  ac¬ 
tion  by  that  committee  and  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Senate  and  Presi¬ 
dent  are  required  before  the  ex¬ 
emption  proposal  becomes  law. 

The  proposal  is  now  included  in 
the  total  U.  S.  revenue  bill,  H.  R. 
4473  and  section  402  relates  to 
taxes  on  admissions  in  which  ex¬ 
emptions  are  made  “when  all  the 
proceeds  inure  to  religious,  edu¬ 
cational  and  charitable  institu¬ 
tions;  community-supported  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  .  .  .”  and  several 
other  non-profit  groups.  Opera 
companies  not  operated  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  profit  are  to 
be  considered  as  “educational  or¬ 
ganizations”  and  so  will  be  ex¬ 
empt. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
is  now  holding  public  hearings  on 
the  bill,  and  Helen  M.  Thompson, 
executive  secretary  of  the  League 
is  scheduled  to  appear  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  before  the  Committee,  giving 
testimony  on  the  urgent  need  for 
all  symphony  orchestras  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  tax  burden. 

Following  the  favorable  action 
of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  orchestras  in  the  home 
states  of  the  Senators  serving  on 
the  Finance  Committee  have  been 
presenting  evidence  of  their  need 

1952  National 
League  Convention 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 
June  19,  20,  21 
1952 

for  tax  relief — pointing  out  that 
the  operations  of  their  orchestras 
are  typical  of  symphonies 
throughout  the  country. 

If  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  takes  favorable  action  on  the 
proposed  exemption,  it  will  then 
be  vital  for  interested  individuals 
all  over  the  nation  to  again  con¬ 
tact  their  own  senators  urging 
that  they  give  attention  to  the 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

The  object  of  the  League  shall  be  to 
develop  and  stimulate  the  growth  of 
civic  ond  community  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  in  the  Unded  States,  to  further  the 
welfare  of  these  organizations  by  on 
interchange  of  ideas,  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  American  conductors, 
composers,  and  artists — and  in  generol 
to  improve  the  standards  of  civic  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras. 


Symphony  Orchestra — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
proposed  exemption  as  a  vital  step 
in  the  preservation  of  America’s 
symphonic  music.  The  League 
will  continue  to  advise  all  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  by  letter  on  the 
progress  being  made  on  the  bill. 


New  League 
Members 

The  League  extends  a  welcome 
to  the  following  organizations  and 
individuals  who  have  affiliated 
recently. 

Organizations 

Billings  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Montana) 

Detroit  Public  Library 
Flint  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Mich.) 

Florence  Civic  Orchestra 
(South  Carolina) 

Jackson  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Miss.) 

Lafayette  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Ind.) 

Marylhurst  College  Orchestra 
(Oregon) 

Metropolitan  Bell  Symphony 
(New  York  City) 

•National  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Washington,  D.  C.) 
Northwestern  State  College  Sym¬ 
phony 

(Natchitoches,  La.) 

Ohio  State  University  Symphony 
(Columbus,  Ohio) 
Passaic-Bergen  Symphony 
(New  Jersey) 

Reading  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Mass.) 

•Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra 
Rocky  Mountain  Symphony 
(Missoula,  Montana) 

South  Carolina  Philharmonic 
(Columbia,  S.  C.) 

Wichita  Falls  Symphony 
(Texas) 

York  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Pa.) 

•Service  Members. 

Individuals 

A  n  d  r  i  e,  Eugene — Conductor, 
Rocky  Mountain  Symphony,  Mis¬ 
soula,  Montana 

Berg,  W. — President,  Humes  & 
Berg  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Chicago,  In¬ 
diana 

Doktor,  Paul — Concert  violist, 
New  York  City 

Fletcher,  H.  Grant — Conductor 
and  Chicago  Musical  College  fac¬ 
ulty  member. 

Fuerstner,  Carl — Conductor  and 
pianist.  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  Provo,  Utah 
Garabedian,  Paul  —  Conductor 
and  pianist,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Garrick,  Richard  —  Conductor, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gibson,  Gordon  —  Conductor, 
Oberlin,  Ohio 

Gray,  Robert  E. — Director  of 
Bands,  Duke  University 
Hansen,  Kermit — World-Herald, 
Omaha.  Nebraska 
Hoffman,  Mrs.  Marguerite  — 
Artist  Representative,  Minneap¬ 
olis 

•Irwin,  George  —  Conductor, 
Quincy  Little  Symphony  (Ill.) 

C.  J.  Jenkins — Pres.,  G.  C.  Jenk¬ 
ins  Music  Co.,  Decatur,  Ill. 

Kalamazoo  Symphony  Board 
Members  (Mich.):  Connable,  Mrs. 
Alfred  B.,  Fetzer,  Mrs.  John 
Knapp,  Mary  Louise — Concert 
soprano  and  faculty  member  of 
Dawson  Co.  Jr.  College,  Glendive, 
Montana 


Mayer,  Robert — C onductor, 
Midwestern  Conservatory  of 
Music  Symphony,  Chicago 
McCoy,  Mrs.  Theodore — Artist 
Representative,  Chicago 

Presser,  Dr.  William — Violinist, 
Head  of  Music  Dept.,  West  Texas 
State  College,  Canyon 

Piasecki,  Walter  —  Conductor 
Staten  Island  Symphony 

Pool,  Miss  Arietta — Fairfax  Hall 
School,  Waynesboro,  Virginia 
Quincy  Little  Symphony  Board 
Members  (Ill.):  Dieterich,  Mr. 
William  J.,  Heidbreder,  Mrs. 
Charles.  Pyle,  Mr.  Wayne,  Stur- 
hahn,  Mrs.  Marian  S.,  Yount,  Mrs. 
David 

Wirth.  Carl  Anton — Conductor, 
Twin  City  Symphony,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.,  St.  Joseph 
•Guarantor  Member 


Rocky  Mountain 
Symphony  Summer 
Workshop 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Sym¬ 
phony,  conducted  by  Eugene 
Andrie,  sponsored  by  the  North¬ 
ern  Rocky  Mountain  Roundup 
of  Regional  Arts  will  present  an 
orchestra  workshop  from  July  22 
to  August  4  on  the  campus  of 
Montana  State  University  at 
Missoula,  Montana. 

The  work  shop  is  designed  for 
directors,  teachers,  college  stu¬ 
dents,  professional  musicians, 
skilled  amateurs  and  qualified 
high  school  students.  The  North¬ 
west  String  Quartet  will  assist  in 
the  workshop. 

The  daily  schedule  offers  cham¬ 
ber  music  and  high  school  music 
camp  organizations  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  symphony  rehearsal  in  the 
afternoon,  symphony  or  quartet 
concerts  at  night  as  well  as  for¬ 
ums  on  the  community  symphony 
and  problems  of  conducting. 
Weekends  are  devoted  largely  to 
recreation  with  outdoor  sports 
highlighted. 

Registration  fees  are  $1.00  and 
board  and  room  averages  about 
$35.00  for  the  workshop  period. 
Full  information  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Eugene  Andrie, 
Montana  State  University  School 
of  Music,  Missoula.  Montana. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Sym¬ 
phony  and  Conductor  Andrie 
have  both  affiliated  with  the 
League  recently. 


Waukesha  Symphony:  “Stop 
symphony  publicity  during  the 
summer  so  you  will  again  be 
NEWS  in  the  fall.” 


Erie  Philharmonic:  10  women 
sold  the  concert  program  adver¬ 
tising  and  netted  $1,200  profit  for 
the  orchestra  in  1951-52. 


Fort  Collins  Civic  Symphony 
(Colorado)  under  the  direction  of 
Will  Schwartz  included  a  tour 
concert  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
in  its  second  season  completed  in 
May,  1951. 


The  Symphony 
Manager's  Job 

George  A.  Kuyper,  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  cited  Ar¬ 
thur  Rodzinski’s  statement  that  a 
symphony  orchestra’s  fortunes 
and  existence  are  co-dependent 
on  three  pillars  —  the  executive 
board,  the  conductor  and  the 
manager — and  pointed  out  that 
frequently  the  manager  finds  him¬ 
self  “in  the  middle.” 

Mr.  Kuyper  stated  he  feels  the 
work  of  the  manager  falls  into 
three  main  divisions: 

I.  Work  with  the  board. 

II.  Work  with  the  conductor  and 
orchestra  musicians. 

III.  Work  with  the  public. 

A  manager  is  appointed  by  the 
board  of  trustees  to  carry  out  the 
board’s  policy — yet  the  manager 
often  must  make  decisions  on 
problems  for  which  the  board  has 
not  established  a  policy. 

The  conductor  frequently  is 
given  “full  responsibility  for  the 
musical  direction”  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  produce  the  best  possible 
orchestra.  In  order  to  carry  out 
his  responsibilities,  the  conductor 
often  ffnds  he  must  exceed  the 
budget  for  musical  expenditures — 
and  it  becomes  the  job  of  the 
manager  to  effect  a  solution  to  the 
total  situation  while  at  the  same 
time  not  overstepping  his  bounds 
as  “manager.” 

Again — the  matter  of  program¬ 
ming  sometimes  becomes  a  joint 
responsibility  of  the  conductor 
and  manager  wherein  the  latter 
can  offer  information  on  the  audi¬ 
ence  reaction  to  certain  musical 
works  as  reported  to  the  orches¬ 
tra  office.  On  other  occasions,  the 
amount  of  rehearsal  time  required 
to  prepare  a  certain  work  may 
have  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  available  rehearsal  funds. 

In  his  work  with  the  musicians 
and  conductors  there  also  are 
matters  pertaining  to  salaries, 
payment  scales,  retirements,  hir¬ 
ing  and  firing  musicians,  etc. 

The  manager’s  work  with  the 
public  includes  giving  attention  to 
the  pleasures  and  preferences  of 
the  audience  and  patrons  in  all 
things  connected  with  the  orches¬ 
tra.  to  publicity  and  to  ticket  sales. 
Aside  from  directing  the  ticket 
campaign,  Mr.  Kuyper  feels  that 
the  manager  should  take  no  active 
part  in  raising  the  maintenance 
funds  for  the  orchestra.  Rather, 
this  end  of  the  work  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  board  and  its 
delegated  representatives. 

When  asked  if  he  felt  it  either 
necessary  or  advantageous  for  the 
orchestra  manager  to  be  musical, 
Mr.  Kuyper  replied,  “Yes,  I  think 
he  has  to  be  crazy  about  music  in 
order  to  be  sympathetic  with  the 
whole  proposition  of  symphony 
orchestras.” 


Virginia  Symphony  will  hold 
its  summer  music  workshop  Au¬ 
gust  6-26  at  the  Blue  Ridge  Music 
(Tenter,  William  Haaker,  Director. 
Applications  for  full  information, 
teaching,  fellowships  and  scholar¬ 
ships  can  be  obtained  from  Beth 
Strode,  304  W.  Franklin  St., 
Richmond,  Va. 
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Today's  Music  Trends 


National  Publicity— 
Via  The 

Waukesha  Story 

“We  in  Waukesha  are  convinced 
that  the  national  publicity  that  we 
have  had  in  Holiday,  Time,  House 
and  Garden  and  most  of  the  music 
magazines  can  be  explained  by  a 
simple  statement:  We  are  a  darned 
good  story  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  editor.  We  have  not  won 
our  fame  by  any  tricks  nor  by 
knowing  the  ‘right  people.’  And, 
we  will  state  further,  we  doubt 
very  seriously  that  we  would 
have  had  any  of  this  attention 
unless  and  until  we  had  built  the 
orchestra  into  the  story  that  it  is. 

“Last  March,  a  staff  reporter 
from  Time  Magazine  came  to 
Waukesha  for  a  few  days  and  col¬ 
lected  a  great  deal  of  information. 
This  visit  was  the  result  of  a  let¬ 
ter  from  a  citizen  of  Waukesha 
who  was  interested  in  what  the 
orchestra  had  attained  locally.  The 
resulting  story  appeared  in  the 
March  12,  1951  issue  of  Time.” 

The  above  were  the  opening 
statements  of  Dr.  Morris  C. 
Thomas,  president  of  the  Wau- 
keska  (Wis.,  population  20,000) 
Symphony,  as  he  told  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  employed  by  that  4  year  old 
orchestra  in  obtaining  excellent 
national  publicity.  The  orchestra’s 
total  annual  budget  is  $10,000. 

Last  April — following  closely  on 
the  Waukesha  Symphony’s  na¬ 
tional  periodical  publicity  —  the 
orchestra  was  chosen  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  a  movie  by  Educational 
Films — a  part  of  Paramount  Pic¬ 
tures.  The  reasons  the  film  com¬ 
pany  gave  for  selecting  the  Wau¬ 
kesha  Symphony  were: 

1. Waukesha  was  a  small  city 

2.  The  orchestra  musicians  made 
up  a  fine  cross  section  of  the 
commimity 

3.  The  orchestra’s  labor  rela¬ 
tions  were  excellent 

4.  Community  support  of  the 
orchestra  was  “deep  and  broad” 
and  could  be  well  documented 
through  shots  of  the  annual  sym¬ 
phony  fair  and  other  community - 
wide  symphony  activities. 

5.  The  company  was  conviced 
that  the  orchestra  was  good  musi¬ 
cally  because  of  the  excellent  re¬ 
views  it  had  received  from  a  well 
known  and  respected  music  critic 
on  one  of  the  Milwaukee  papers. 

Again,  according  to  Dr.  Thomas, 
those  deciding  factors  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  slowly  and  carefully  built 
community  symphony  which  has 
effectively  integrated  its  work 
with  the  needs,  talents  and  life 
of  the  community. 

Dr.  Thomas  stated  that  the  or¬ 
chestra  organization  has  very  defi¬ 
nite  convictions  on  the  local  use 
of  the  orchestra’s  national  public- 
ity. 

“We  look  upon  the  national 
publicity  as  a  valuable  asset  to 
the  orchestra  and  the  city,  to  be 
sure,  but  also  we  feel  we  have  an 
obligation  to  give  a  dividend  to 
the  citizens  who  contribute  to  the 
orchestra.  This  national  publicity 
is  a  part  of  the  dividend.  Stock 
holders  in  a  corporation  aren’t 
asked  to  buy  more  stock  just  be¬ 
cause  they  get  a  dividend.  We 


Russell  Gerhart, 
New  Conductor 
With  St.  Lou  is 
Philharmonic 


The  St.  Louis  Philharmonic  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Russell  Gerhart  as  conductor  for 
the  1951-52  season.  Mr.  Gerhart 
and  his  family  will  move  to  St. 
Louis  in  September  at  the  close 
of  his  work  as  violin  instructor 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 


LEAGUE  TALENT  MART 
Openings 

TM-J105  Full  time  manager’s 
post  for  community  symphony  in 
city  of  100,000  population.  Send 
inquiries  to  League  office. 

TM-J106  Wanted:  Concert  pi¬ 
anist,  contralto  or  baritone  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  soloist  with  Illinois  or¬ 
chestra,  spring  1952.  Want  works 
from  American  repertoire.  Can 
pay  total  fee  of  $250.00.  Write 
League  office. 

TM-J107  Laboratory  Technician 
(girl  preferred)  who  can  play 
flute,  basson,  viola,  cello  or  bass 
for  clinic  opening  in  middlewest 
city  having  a  community  sym¬ 
phony.  Clinic  job  salary  starts  at 
$220  to  $240  per  month.  Orchestra 
does  not  pay  musicians.  Write 
League  office. 

don’t  feel  we  should  hold  the  or¬ 
chestra’s  national  publicity  as  a 
club  over  the  heads  of  our  citizens 
for  larger  and  larger  contribu¬ 
tions,”  stated  Dr.  Thomas. 

The  orchestra’s  publicity  is  di¬ 
rected  by  Mrs.  John  Retzer  of 
Waukesha.  Although  she  is  a  pro¬ 
fessionally  trained  publicist,  she 
is  a  volunteer  with  the  orchestra. 
Furthermore,  while  she  is  doing 
the  orchestra  publicity  work,  she 
will  not  accept  publicity  assign¬ 
ments  from  other  community  or- 
gaiiiZci lions,  for  she  feeis  iiial  not 
only  does  she  have  her  hands  full 
with  the  orchestra,  but  also  it  is 
better  that  “she  be  identified  sole¬ 
ly  with  the  orchestra  when  she 
walks  into  the  newspaper  office.” 

(Note:  By  request  of  the  con¬ 
vention  delegates.  Dr.  Thomas’ 
convention  report  is  being  mime- 
graphed  in  its  entirety  and  will 
be  sent  to  all  League  members.) 


Thor  Johnson,  conductor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony,  addressing 
the  Convention  as  banquet  speak¬ 
er,  charged  the  League  with  its 
growing  responsibility  “to  meet 
the  nOwds  of  our  profcscion.** 

“Without  the  growth  of  these 
hundreds  of  community  orches¬ 
tras,  this  nation  cannot  fulfill  its 
capacity  musically.  Your  work 
in  the  unification  of  interest  in 
symphony  orchestras  and  fine 
music  is  vital,”  stated  Mr.  Johnson 
who  pledged  his  personal  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  League  and  its  mem¬ 
bers.  “Without  you,  the  future  for 
symphony  music  in  America 
would  be  dark,  indeed.” 

Mr.  Johnson  traced  the  present 
day  undercurrents  in  music  which 
he  divided  into  four  headings: 

1.  Familiar  vs.  the  unfamiliar  in 
music. 

2.  Hearers  vs.  listeners. 

3.  The  problems  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury  triumvirate  of  velocity,  du¬ 
ration  and  speed. 

4.  Problems  of  amplification. 

The  problems  of  the  familiar  vs. 
the  unfamiliar  in  music  have 
existed  only  about  100  years  and 
started  when  Mendelssohn  began 
reviving  older  works.  Prior  to 
that  time,  the  music  being  per¬ 
formed  was  that  being  currently 
composed.  Now  the  music  world 
constantly  is  faced  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  over  familiarity  of  much 
of  the  great  music.  In  order  to 
relieve  this  situation,  many  musi¬ 
cians  have  given  way  to  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  try  new  interpretations 
thus  leading  to  flagrant  changes 
in  the  old  music.  Misguided  crit¬ 
ics  have  even  been  known  to  ap¬ 
plaud  such  efforts  as  “exciting.’’ 

“If  you  feel  that  certain  master¬ 
pieces  have  been  performed  too 
much,  give  these  sabbatical  leaves 
and  wait  until  their  original 
freshness  can  be  restored,”  said 
Mr.  Johnson  as  he  plead  for  artis¬ 
tic  integrity  among  musicians. 

“Today,  we  have  in  our  audi¬ 
ences  those  who  frankly  state  that 
they  don’t  want  to  listen  but  want 
only  to  hear,”  continued  Johnson 
and  he  urged  conductors  to  study 
and  analyze  the  meanings  of  the 
revealing  findings  of  the  Music 
Journal  study  in  young  people’s 
attitudes  toward  music.  (See  story 
page  8,  column  2.) 

“An  enormous  percentage  of  our 
audience  wants  music  just  for  re¬ 
laxation,  yet  the  greatest  of  per¬ 
formances  require  the  audiences 
to  be  as  alert  while  listening  as  the 
composer  was  when  he  wrote  the 
music  and  as  the  musician  when 
performing  it.  The  only  way  in 
which  we  can  have  a  stable  audi¬ 
ence,  is  to  develop  in  our  listeners 
a  serious  interest  in  the  musical 
content  of  the  program,”  stated 
Johnson  and  he  observed  that 
pre-concert  music  appreciation 
projects  can  be  of  great  value. 

Commenting  on  the  problems 
posed  as  the  result  of  the  20th 
century  preoccupation  with  veloc¬ 
ity,  duration  and  speed,  Johnson 
mourned  the  present  tendency  of 
musicians  to  ask  first  of  a  new 
work — “How  long  is  it?”,  instead 
of  “Is  it  good,  or  what  do  you 


know  of  the  composer?” 

The  effects  of  radio  and  the 
problems  of  city  transportation 
schedules  have  tended  to  reduce 
the  average  time  of  concerts  by 
1,'4  or  1/3  frem  what  they  used 
to  be.  As  a  result,  present  concert 
programs  must  be  condensed. 
However,  Mr.  Johnson  sees  this 
situation  as  possibly  leading  to 
more  mature  programming. 

“In  the  past,  our  programs  have 
been  cluttered  up  with  musical 
tidbits,  designed  to  please  the 
‘Hearers.’  Now,  perhaps  we  can 
concentrate  on  programming  sin¬ 
gle  major  works  in  their  entirety 
— with  all  repeats  so  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  design  of  the  composer  again 
may  be  fulfilled,”  stated  Johnson 
as  he  mentioned  several  works 
containing  first  endings  of  great 
beauty  which  have  not  been  heard 
for  years. 

He  spoke  of  the  dangers  of  too 
great  speed  in  performances — 
pointing  out  that  a  study  of  the 
bowing  markings  used  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Thomas  reveals  the  much 
slower  tempos  of  his  interpreta¬ 
tions. 

“With  such  great  speeds  in  per¬ 
formance,  the  pitch  is  rising  rap¬ 
idly.  Orchestras  find  themselves 
playing  a  444-A  by  the  end  of  the 
concert.  As  a  result,  we  are  miss¬ 
ing  the  beauty  of  sonority  in  many 
passages.”  Johnson  urged  teach¬ 
ers  of  students  and  school  band 
directors  to  hold  the  young 
people  to  the  lower  and  very 
adequate  440-A. 

Modern  day  amplification  of 
music  is  presenting  serious  prob¬ 
lems.  “This  amplification  leads  to 
larger  and  larger  concert  halls 
until  our  concerts  are  beginning 
to  become  nothing  more  than 
spectacles.  Furthermore,  the  am¬ 
plification  as  applied  to  radio, 
movies  and  TV  has  given  U.  S. 
audiences  an  unnatural  conception 
of  proper  balance  between  solo¬ 
ists  and  orchestras.  Audience  to¬ 
day  think  they  are  supposed  to 
hear  every  note  of  every  soloist 
and  criticize  the  orchestra  and 
conductor  when  they  don’t.” 

Symphony  orchestras  and  their 
conductors  must  study  these 
trends  and  take  them  into  ac¬ 
count  as  they  seriously  and  con¬ 
scientiously  work  toward  valid 
interpretations  and  presentations 
and  enlightened  appreciation  of 
great  music  concluded  Mr.  John¬ 
son. 


Baldwin  Piano  Used 
At  the  Convention 

The  Baldwin  Piano  Company  of 
Chicago  graciously  loaned  a  beau¬ 
tiful  concert  grand  to  the  League 
converition. 
Boiii  League  boiuisis,  ivlarjorle 
Mitchell  and  Everett  Fritzberg 
expressed  their  pleasure  in  the 
use  of  the  instrument. 


Twin  City  Symphony  (Benton 
Harbor  and  St.  Joseph,  Mich.) 
Played  its  debut  concert  in  April 
1951  and  had  a  women’s  com¬ 
mittee  of  85  members  by  May. 


rm  Learning  to  Know  Will  H.  Bryant  Children's  Concerts 


Will  H.  Bryant  died  in  January 
1950 — and  though  I  had  a  brief 
personal  ecquaintance  with  him 
some  years  ago,  and  a  correspond¬ 
ence  acquaintance  which  stretched 
over  several  years,  it  is  only  with¬ 
in  the  last  few  weeks  that  I  feel 
I  have  come  to  know  him  inti¬ 
mately,  for  I  have  been  unpack¬ 
ing  the  music  library  which  he 
t>equeathed  to  the  League. 

Will  Bryant  was  an  orderly  man. 
His  music  was  well  cared  for. 
Nearly  all  of  the  parts  for  each 
work  are  to  be  found  in  the  prop¬ 
er  folders  many  of  which  are 
yellowed  and  brittle  with  age.  In 
those  few  instances  in  which  a 
part  or  two  is  missing,  a  pencilled 
notation  to  that  effect  will  be 
found  on  the  folder. 

Many  personalities  were  linked 
together  in  Will  Bryant’s  music 
world.  There  was  Ben  Godard — 
a  composer — whose  manuscript  of 
a  piano  concerto  is  among  the 
works.  Victor  Herbert  apparently 
personally  stepped  into  Bryant's 
life,  for  upon  a  worn  first  violin 
part  of  “Naughty  Marietta’’  is  to 
be  found  a  green  ink  Victor  Her¬ 
bert  autograph.  William  Pelz, 
composer  and  pianist,  inscribed 
a  copy  of  his  “Sentimental  Rhap¬ 
sody  for  Piano  and  Orchestra”  to 
Bryant. 

I  now  know  the  names  of  some 
of  Will  Bryant’s  associates  during 
his  pit  music  days  when  he  was 
director  of  the  Hippodrome  Thea¬ 
ter  in  Terre  Haute  and  the  Colon¬ 
ial  Theater  in  Indianapolis.  Own¬ 
ership  stamps  bearing  the  names 

TT- .  m  _ r-...  I  i 

AACAAAjr  A,.  WAOWAl/iVl,  AtTClli  — 

ner,  Henry  Simon,  John  T.  Jack- 
son  are  stamped  on  selections  from 
“Little  Nemo,”  “The  Magpie  and 
the  Parrot”  from  a  Love  Episode 
in  Birdland,  a  skeleton  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  “William  Tell  Over¬ 
ture”  and  dozens  of  others. 

Will  Bryant  had  a  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor,  I  am  sure,  because  his  own¬ 
ership  stamp  during  the  days 
when  he  was  a  musical  director 
of  the  Hippodrome  carried  not 
only  that  information,  but  also 
a  picture  of  an  enormous  hippo¬ 
potamus  just  starting  to  take  a 
drink  at  the  river’s  edge  (the 
Wabash,  no  doubt.)  This  stamp 
is  carefully  superimposed  over  the 
Stamps  of  former  owners  of  the 
music  and  you  can  visualize  Bry¬ 
ant  methodically  taking  care  of 
this  task  between  shows  after 
purchasing  some  second  hand 
music  for  “next  week’s  run.” 

Will  Bryant  was  a  frugal  gen¬ 
tleman — and  I’m  glad  he  was! 
Many  of  his  music  folders  were 
made  from  old  show  bill  cards — 
carefully  cut  in  half,  bound  to¬ 
gether  with  black  tape  and  metic¬ 
ulously  lettered  with  white  ink. 
The  show  cards  give  us  a  glimpse 
of  Indiana’s  gay  life  when 
PHASMA  (who  and  what  was 
Phasma?)  and  “other  all  star  acts 
and  attraction”  could  be  seen  at 
2:30  or  7:30  daily  at  the  corner 
of  Illinois  and  New  York  Streets 
(but  in  what  city?)  ...  all  for 
10,  20  or  30c,  and  no  admissions 
tax. 


But  inflation  had  already  start¬ 
ed  then,  for  the  Varieties  Theater 
in  Terre  Haute  presented  “Traffic 
in  Souls — with  700  scenes  and  600 
people  including  a  special  warn¬ 
ing  to  young  girls”  at  5c  general 
admission  and  10c  for  orchestra 
seats.  The  public  was  exhorted 
to  “tie  a  tin  can  to  its  troubles 
and  see  Twin  Beds”  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House  in  Terre  Haute  on 
March  13,  of  what  year  I  know 
not. 

“Madame  Makarenko  and  her 
beautiful  Oriental  Girls”  (all  with 
lovely,  long,  Mary  Pickford  curls) 
were  engagingly  and  smilingly 
posed  as  the  management  offered 
the  “Dream  of  the  Orient — Mag¬ 
nificent  Musical  Spectacle  and 
other  dandy  features.”  I  strongly 
suspect  that  Harriet  Cady’s  music 
titled  “Danse  Orientale — a  la 
Chinois”  was  on  the  pit  musicians’ 
stands  that  week. 

Then,  there  was  the  “Miniature 
Musical  Comedy”  titled  “Trained 
Nurses — with  a  cast  of  15 — mostly 
girls,  and  other  dandy  features.” 
The  “nurses”  come -on  picture 
showed  them  swathed  in  outfits 
which  combined  the  main  features 
of  tents  and  clown  costumes. 
“Vaudeville’s  snappiest  girl  act” 
was  promised  in  “The  Debu¬ 
tantes”  featuring  Jack  Russell, 
Lotta  Baker  and  “other  splendid 
features.” 

Musical  renditions  of  “Spoon¬ 
time,”  “In  Sight  of  the  Oasis,” 
“The  Gentle  Dove,”  “April 
Breezes,”  “Morning  Zephyrs”  and 
“Meet  Me  at  the  Meat  Market, 
Winnie,”  must  all  have  drawn 
applause  during  those  days  when 
“Genuine  New  York  and  Chicago 
Successes”  were  promised  to  In¬ 
diana  theater  patrons. 

Musicians  (then  as  now)  must 
have  given  the  conductor  some 
frantic  moments  during  a  show, 
for  there  is  a  scrawled  pencil 
note  on  the  back  of  some  music 
asking  if  “you  or  Ben  have  our 
‘Trumf^t’  and  ‘Vision’ — we  don’t 
have  either  one.”  Let  it  be  hoped 
that  “We”  were  skilled  ad-libbers. 

I  know  that  Will  Bryant  didn’t 
let  the  mere  matter  of  insufficient 
parts  stop  him — for  there  are 
many  carefully  written  manu¬ 
script  parts  Ailing  out  some  of  the 
orchestrations.  Neither  did  he  toss 
out  the  brass  players  who  failed 
to  learn  their  transpositions.  In¬ 
stead,  he  wrote  out  the  parts  for 
them.  The  pit  orchestra  music 
usually  included  all  the  strings, 
one  flute,  2  clarinets,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  trombone,  tympani,  per¬ 
cussion  and  harmonium. 

All  of  these  things  preceeded 
Will  Bryant’s  work  as  a  symphony 
conductor  and  college  faculty 
member  when  he  added  the  sym¬ 
phonic  music  to  his  library  and 
worked  so  earnestly  to  teach  the 
love  of  the  world’s  great  music 
to  students  and  adults  alike.  He 
had  the  courage  required  to  be 
patient  and  philosophical  about  a 
middlewestern  city  learning  to 
embrace  symphonic  music  after 
years  of  vaudeville  fare. 

“Someday,  after  I'm  gone,”  he 
wrote  to  me,  “this  city  CTerre 


“Creating  active  listening  on  the 
part  of  the  child  is  the  key  to 
effective  children’s  concerts,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Igor  Buketoff,  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Philhar¬ 
monic  Orchestra  and  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Children’s 
Concert  Series.  Mr.  Buketoff’s 
convention  report  was  based 
largely  on  the  New  York  series, 
but  he  stated  that  the  basic  ideas 
were  readily  applicable  to  com¬ 
munity  symphony  facilities. 

Pointing  up  his  methods  of  ob¬ 
taining  participation  by  the  chil¬ 
dren,  Mr.  Buketoff  described  in 
detail  the  way  in  which  he  used  a 
three  minute  overture  based  on 
names  familiar  to  children.  The 
work,  titled  “Overture  on  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Names,”  was  written  by 
Arcady  Dubensky,  member  of 
the  second  violin  section  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  at  Mr. 
Buketoff’s  request  and  now  is 
available  through  G.  Ricordi  & 
Co.  (League  members). 

Introducing  the  work  to  the 
children,  Mr.  Buketoff  turned  to 
the  youngsters  asking  “How  many 
of  you  boys  are  named  Johnny? 
Hold  up  your  hands.  Now,  how 
many  of  you  boys  and  girls  know 
someone  named  Johnny?  Hold  up 
your  hands  also.”  (By  that  time, 
at  least  half  of  the  audience  al¬ 
ready  was  participating  in  the 
concert). 

“Fine,  now  listen  and  you  will 
hear  how  the  name  “Johnny” 
sounds  in  music.” 

The  orchestra  then  played  the 
two  note  figure  assigned  to 
“Johnny.”  This  routine  was  fol¬ 
lowed  on  three-note  and  one-note 
figures  designed  to  illustrate  the 
names  Barbara  and  Jim. 

With  additional  comments,  the 
conductor  finally  led  the  children 
to  listening  to  the  entire  composi¬ 
tion  which,  of  course,  wove  the 
three  figures  (and  the  three 
names)  together,  giving  each  child 
something  special  to  listen  for. 

Mr.  Buketoff  then  told  the 
children  that  those  same  names 
could  be  heard  in  lots  of  orchestra 
music  and  the  orchestra  played  a 
few  figures  from  standard  reper¬ 
toire  which  were  similar  to  the 


Haute)  will  be  ready  for  sym¬ 
phonic  music  and  the  orchestra 
and  its  conductor  will  then  know 
true  success,  I  hope.” 

In  1948,  Will  Bryant  sent  me  a 
50c  piece  asking  that  I  forward  to 
him  some  newspapers  carrying 
stories  about  the  national  League 
convention.  I  still  have  that  50c 
piece  sticking  to  his  letter.  I’m 
terribly  afraid  that  he  didn’t  get 
the  newspapers. 

So,  now,  I  propose  that  the 
League  shall  start  a  bank  account 
with  that  50c  piece  in  the  name 
of  the  Will  H.  Bryant  Memorial 
Library.  Other  people  may  then 
add  their  fifty  cent  pieces  so  that 
this  library,  expressly  bequeathed 
to  the  League  for  use  by  com¬ 
munity  orchestras  at  no  cost  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  postage,  may  be 
properly  maintained  and  ex¬ 
panded.  HMT. 


simple  1,  2  or  3  note  figures  they 
had  just  heard. 

Another  device  for  developing 
active  listening  dreamed  up  by 
Mr.  Buketoff  is  the  “symphony 
light  board”, — an  affair  rigged  up 
with  various  colored  lights  used 
to  identify  the  basic  musical 
forms  such  as  the  rondo,  trio,  etc. 
Each  form  was  briefly  discussed, 
illustrated  through  the  playing  of 
music  and  identified  with  the 
designated  colored  lights.  Then, 
an  entire  composition  was  played 
in  which  several  forms  appeared. 
As  the  orchestra  played,  the  prop¬ 
er  lights  were  flashed  on  and  off 
by  a  musician  having  a  cue  sheet 
before  him — and  of  course  the 
children  were  delighted  —  and 
more  or  less  subtly  informed. 

The  Philharmonic  established  a 
children’s  composition  award  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  Orginally  the 
children’s  pieces  were  orchestrat¬ 
ed  by  an  outstanding  composer- 
arranger  inasmuch  as  it  was 
found  that  the  youngsters  were 
unable  to  cope  with  an  orchestral 
arrangement.  However,  the  re¬ 
sulting  composition  usually  be¬ 
came  so  complicated  and  glamor¬ 
ous  that  the  child  composer  and 
his  contemporaries  could  not  rec¬ 
ognize  it  as  having  anything  to 
do  with  them. 

In  order  to  retain  the  essential 
character  of  the  child’s  work,  the 
competition  was  changed  to  in¬ 
clude  works  for  single  instru¬ 
ments  or  voice  rather  than  an 
orchestral  work.  The  winning 
composition  is  performed  during 
the  children’s  series  and  then 
published  by  Carl  Fischer.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years,  a  piano 
piece  and  a  song  have  been  se¬ 
lected  by  the  judges  as  winners. 
Both  works  are  now  published 
and  the  song  is  soon  to  be  re¬ 
corded. 

In  order  for  the  children’s  work 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  total 
program,  other  works  for  these 
concerts  are  usually  chosen  from 
among  the  early  writing  of  well 
known  composers,  including  Moz¬ 
art’s  first  symphony  and  move¬ 
ments  from  first  concertoes.  Solo¬ 
ists  for  such  performances  usual¬ 
ly  are  student  performers. 

Mr.  Buketoff  feels  that  soloists 
can  well  be  presented  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  concerts  and  each  season 
he  tries  to  use  at  least  one  stu¬ 
dent  soloist  and  one  great  artist. 
He  also  has  had  success  in  pre¬ 
senting  dance  groups  in  concert, 
using  their  work  to  illustrate 
dance  forms  played  by  the  or¬ 
chestra. 

One  of  the  most  successful  de¬ 
vices  for  dramatizing  music  for 
the  children  is  the  use  of  a  car¬ 
toonist  at  the  concert.  Milton 
Caniff,  eminent  cartoonist,  was 
presented  on  the  stage  of  the  con¬ 
cert  hall.  His  drawing  board  was 
rigged  up  with  a  projection  screen 
so  that  children  could  watch  his 
illustrative  drawings  progress  as 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


I  Symphony  Fund 
Raising 

Successful  financing  of  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  is  dependent  on 
the  preservation  of  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  in,  and  relationship  to  the 
orchestra  on  the  part  of  the  donor, 
according  to  Edward  L.  Ryerson, 
Piesident  of  the  Chicago  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  “That  is  the 
backbone  of  the  orchestra’s  in¬ 
come,”  stated  Mr.  Ryerson. 

Mr.  Ryerson  analyzed  the  four 
main  sources  of  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  maintenance  funds  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  and  of  his 
own  wide  experience  as  an  in¬ 
dustrialist  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  numerous 
city,  state  and  regional  civic,  cul¬ 
tural  and  charitable  institutions. 
The  lour  sources  are: 

1.  Tax  funds 

2.  Endowments 

3.  Contributions  from  corpora¬ 
tions 

4.  Contributions  from  individ¬ 
uals 

In  Mr.  Ryerson’s  opinion,  gov¬ 
ernment  funds  for  support  of 
symphony  orchestras  are  ill  ad¬ 
vised  today.  As  far  as  endow¬ 
ments  are  concerned,  he  feels  al¬ 
though  there  is  some  income 
available  from  this  source  that  it 
is  not  important  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  current  operation  in¬ 
come  of  an  orchestra.  Conse¬ 
quently,  this  leaves  gifts  obtained 
from  corporations  and  individ¬ 
uals  as  the  orchestra’s  two  main 
sources  of  funds  required  to  sup¬ 
plement  income  derived  from 
ticket  sale — an  amount  always  in¬ 
sufficient  for  a  symphony’s  op¬ 
eration. 

Generally  speaking,  income 
from  corporations  is  —  in  Mr. 
Ryerson’s  opinion  —  ill  advised, 
because  in  most  instances  the 
corporation  has  no  personal  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  orchestra. 
“After  all,”  stated  Mr.  Ryerson, 
“a  corporation  is  a  corporation — 
not  an  individual!” 

“However,”  he  continued,  “I  am 
changing  my  attitude  a  little  as 
I  find  that  corporations  are  com¬ 
ing  to  find  value  for  themselves 
in  symphony  orchestras.” 

He  cited  examples  of  corpora¬ 
tions  reporting  that  they  derived 
definite  benefit  from  the  existence 
of  a  symphony  orchestra  in  the 
home  city  of  a  plant  or  factory. 
They  find  that  the  orchestra  of¬ 
fers  musical  and  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  valued  by  their  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  orchestra  is 
therefore  an  aid  in  attracting  and 
retaining  personnel. 

“When  such  is  the  case,”  stated 
Mr.  Ryerson.  “then  the  corpora¬ 
tion  can  justify  to  its  stockholders 
an  expenditure  made  toward  the 
maintenance  of  a  symphony  or¬ 
chestra — and  that  justification  is 
due  the  stockholders.” 

“But,  it  is  from  individuals  that 
the  symphony  should  expect  to 
derive  the  main  source  of  its  in¬ 
come,”  stated  Mr.  Ryerson.  “A 
symphony  orchestra  is  supported 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


American  Music 
Conference 

Dr.  John  C.  Kendel,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  American 
Music  Conference,  reported  on 
the  facilities  of  the  Conference 
which  are  available  without 
charge  to  all  orchestras  and  com¬ 
munities  desiring  to  use  them. 
He  stated  that  recent  re¬ 
gional  conferences  of  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference 
were  showing  a  current  trend 
back  to  a  more  balanced  public 
school  music  program  in  which 
orchestras,  as  well  as  bands,  again 
are  coming  to  have  a  recognized 
place  in  public  school  music  cur- 
riculums. 

The  American  Music  Confer¬ 
ence  is  an  educational  and  ser¬ 
vice  organization  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  music  participation  tarough- 
out  the  nation.  It  is  backed  and 
supported  by  ine  music  business 
interests  including  the  instrument 
manufacturers,  music  publishers, 
etc. 

Conference  services  change  as 
the  needs  of  communities  and  the 
country-at-large  change.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  services  are  offered  at  the 
present  time: 

1.  Class  piano  workshops;  The 
Conference  provides  teachers  who 
are  trained  to  introduce  class 
teaching  methods  for  beginners 
to  the  established  music  teachers 
in  the  community.  Experience  has 
proven  that  class  methods  invar¬ 
iably  result  in  increased  private 
lesson  demands  from  among  the 
many  new  students  thus  inter¬ 
ested.  Dr.  Kendel  stated  that  if 
it  is  desired,  a  similar  service 
could  be  developed  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  in  the  area  of  string, 
woodwinds  or  brass  instruction. 

2.  Manual  for  Developing  a 
Music  Council:  A  music  council 
represents  all  of  the  musical  lead¬ 
ers  in  a  community  and  usually 
is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
tending  musical  opportunities  and 
for  integrating  the  work  of  the 
groups  already  established. 

3.  Analysis  of  Music  Facilities 
in  Community:  Upon  invitation 
from  a  public  school  system,  the 
Conference  will  send  a  field 
worker  to  a  community  to  con¬ 
duct  a  survey  of  music  training 
opportunities,  making  recommen¬ 
dations  and  offering  advice  for 
improved  and  extended  services. 

4.  Slide  Films:  These  films  have 
been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  additional  interest  in 
music  and  music  participation. 
They  are  available  without  cost 
and  cover  several  different  as¬ 
pects  of  musical  activity.  Al¬ 
though  they  were  designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  use  in  the  schools,  they 
also  have  a  wider  appeal. 

5.  Encouragement  of  publica¬ 
tion  of  Music  Literature. 

“More  Music  for  More  People 
is  what  we  are  interested  in,” 
stated  Dr.  Kendel. 

The  executive  offices  of  the 
American  Music  Conference  are 
located  at  332  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago. 


"It's  Fun  to  Make  Money 
For  The  Symphony  in  Erie’ 


—  -  stated  Mrs.  Wilbur  Adams, 
president  of  the  Erie  Philhar¬ 
monic  Women’s  Auxiliary,  and  to 
hear  her  tell  about  it — that  state¬ 
ment  sounds  convincing! 

The  Auxiliary  is  3  years  old, 
has  175  members,  sponsors  three 
annual  fund  raising  events,  num¬ 
erous  smaller  fund  raising  activ¬ 
ities,  sells  the  program  adver¬ 
tising,  handles  the  symphony 
ticket  campaign,  sponsors  the 
children’s  concerts,  pre-concert 
music  appreciation  meetings,  an 
annual  fall  auxiliary  membership 
tea  and  next  season  will  assist 
with  the  League  national  conven¬ 
tion  to  be  held  in  Erie  June  19, 
20,  and  21.  In  all,  the  Erie  Phil¬ 
harmonic  operates  on  an  annual 
budget  of  $48,000  and  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Auxiliary  raised  2/3  of  that 
amount  during  the  1950-51  sea¬ 
son.  Annual  membership  dues  in 
the  Auxiliary  are  $2.00. 

The  Auxiliary  has  six  basic 
committees,  each  of  which  carries 
responsibility  for  definite  phases 
of  the  year’s  work: 

I.  Campaign  Committee: 
headed  by  2  women,  one  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  planning  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  one  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  it.  Names  of  15  prospects 
including  both  former  and  pros¬ 
pective  symphony  subscribers  are 
issued  to  all  members  of  the  Aux¬ 
iliary  as  the  starter  for  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Last  season,  the  Auxiliary  sold 
1,500  tickets  in  3  weeks  even¬ 
tually  pushing  the  total  up  to 
2,200.  'This  season  they  have  set 
their  goal  at  2,500. 

II.  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 
in  charge  of  the  3  armual  large 
fund  raising  events. 

1.  Viennese  Ball.  —  held  on 
Thanksgiving  Eve,  extensively  or¬ 
ganized  and  an  extremely  popular 
social  event  in  Erie.  The  first  year, 
the  ball  netted  the  symphony 
$900,  the  second  year — $1,700,  and 
the  third  year — $3,000.00. 

2.  Spring  Fashion  Show  —  a 
luncheon.  In  addition  to  the  other 
entertainment,  chances  are  sold 
on  a  very  fine  costume  suit,  and 
the  gross  profit  from  the  fashion 
show  was  $1,000  this  past  year. 
(However,  Mrs.  Adams  recom¬ 
mends  using  chances  on  several 
items  rather  than  on  just  one 
large  item.) 

3.  Auction  Sale. — late  summer 
event,  new  this  year.  The  Auxil¬ 
iary  members  are  collecting  all 
kinds  of  articles  to  be  sold  at 
an  old-fashioned  country  auction 
and  are  anticipating  a  net  profit 
of  $1,000.00. 

III.  Telephone  Committee  com¬ 
posed  of  30  women.  15  women 
serve  the  city  area  and  15  serve 
the  surburban  areas. 

IV.  Educational  Committee  — 
sponsors  the  following  educational 
projects: 

1.  Children’s  concerts  which 
are  given  free  to  all  yoxmgsters. 


2.  Youth  Symphony  which 
meets  each  Saturday  morning 
from  10  to  12. 

3.  “Phil-Macs”  —  the  young 
people’s  organization  which  holds 
pre-concert  music  appreciation 
sessions. 

V.  Auxiliary  Membership 
Committee:  This  committee  pre¬ 
sents  a  membership  tea  each  Oc¬ 
tober  to  which  alraut  1,000  wo¬ 
men  are  invited.  Among  the 
guests-  -all  of  whom  are  invited 
to  affiliate  with  the  Auxiliary — 
are  the  wives  of  orchestra  play¬ 
ers,  board  members’  wives,  mem¬ 
bers  of  music  clubs  and  other 
interested  women  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  Auxiliary  member¬ 
ship  is  truly  representative  of 
the  entire  population  of  Erie. 
Negro  women  hold  membership, 
participate  in  the  activities  and 
help  carry  responsibility  for  the 
committee’s  work. 

VI.  Friends  or  the  Philhar¬ 
monic:  This  committee  operates 
almost  as  a  separate  unit  and 
supervises  the  smaller  fimd  rais¬ 
ing  ventures  carried  on  during 
the  year  both  by  groups  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  Many  different  activ¬ 
ities  are  included  in  this  unit: 

1.  Candy  and  orange  juice 
booths  at  the  concerts — net  about 
$100  for  each  pair  of  concerts. 
Sell  a  special  little  box  of  mints 
packaged  for  the  occasion  and 
named  the  “Philharmonic  Music 
Box.” 

2.  White  elephant  sale — netted 
$75.00  profit. 

3.  Roller  Skating  Party — netted 
$150.00  profit 

4.  Square  Dance — netted  $75.00 
profit 

5.  Silver  teas  given  by  individ¬ 
uals — netted  $15.00 

6.  Sale  of  little  aprons  made 
by  negro  member  of  auxiliary 
while  convalescing  from  serious 
illness.  Recipient  of  apron  was 
instructed  to  send  back  to  the 
Auxiliary  3c  for  each  inch  of  her 
waist  line. 

7.  The  largest  activity  of  this 
unit  was  the  sponsorship  of  the 
“International  Pops  Concert,”  or¬ 
ganized  and  promoted  by  and 
among  the  many  nationality 
groups  in  Erie.  Dancers  from 
these  nationality  groups — many 
of  them  actually  from  their  form¬ 
er  countries — appeared  with  the 
orchestra.  Net  profit  from  the 
concert  was  $1,000.00. 

Russell  Gerhart — 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
at  Chautauqua,  New  York. 

Mr.  Gerhart,  American  born 
and  trained,  has  served  as  con¬ 
ductor  with  the  Altoona  Civic 
Symphony  and  the  Johnstown 
Municipal  Symphony  for  several 
years.  His  young  daughter,  Pam¬ 
ela — aged  16,  is  a  violin  major  at 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia. 
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Contemporary  Music  and 
Community  Symphonies 


Christos  Vrionides,  conductor 
of  the  Town  of  Babylon  (Long 
Island)  Symphony,  composer, 
teacher  and  lecturer  —  not  only 
presented  some  very  practical 
suggestions  on  the  presentation  of 
contemporary  music,  but  also 
challenged  the  League  with  a 
workshop  plan  for  the  study  oi 
our  own  American  music. 

“Why  not  a  workshop  into 
which  composers,  conductors  and 
managers  would  come  together 
to  listen  to  the  new  works  of  both 
known  and  unknown  composers? 
As  most  of  the  industries  have 
such  conventions  when  they 
choose  and  style  the  goods  they 
are  going  to  produce  for  our 
country  to  use,  I  am  sure  that 
it  would  be  a  valuable  step  for¬ 
ward  for  the  music  of  our  nation 
to  have  a  similar  get-together  of 
the  people  who  produce  it. 

“I  would  suggest  that  several 
work  shops  be  set  up  in  key 
locations  over  the  nation,  and  that 
orchestras  of  choice  musicians  be 
brought  together  who  could  per¬ 
form  well  such  works  with  a  min¬ 
imum  of  rehearsals.  The  audience, 
of  course,  would  be  the  com¬ 
posers,  conductors,  managers  and 
interested  musicians  in  our 
country. 

“I  should  like  to  see  the  League 
study  such  a  plan,  and  perhaps 
it  could  be  financed  through  the 
Music  Performance  Trust  Fund 
immediately  upon  the  close  of  the 
seasons  of  some  of  the  major  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras.  Such  a  plan 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
conductors  in  choosing  new  works 
to  perform,  and  of  immeasurable 
value  to  the  composers  actually 
to  hear  their  works  and  to  use 
this  experience  as  a  stepping 
stone  in  doing  future  work.” 

The  Town  of  Babylon  Sym¬ 
phony  is  one  of  the  very  few 
community  orchestras  in  the  na¬ 
tion  which  has  successfully  sold 
contemptorary  music  to  its  au¬ 
dience.  According  to  Mr.  Vrion¬ 
ides,  certain  very  definite  pro¬ 
cedures  assist  in  getting  the  au¬ 
dience  to  acept — and  eventually 
enjoy — even  the  extremely  atonal 
works. 

1.  Careful  selection  of  the  kind 
of  contemporary  music  is  essen¬ 
tial — especially  when  the  orches¬ 
tra  is  first  introducing  it  to  its 
audience.  In  general,  Mr.  Vrion¬ 
ides  recommends  the  shorter  con¬ 
temporary  works  of  up  to  12  min¬ 
utes  playing  time  and  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  extremely  atonal 
works.  The  Town  of  Babylon 
Symphony  has  made  exceptions 
to  both  of  these  policies,  having 
successfully  presented  five  major 
contemporary  works  ranging  in 
length  from  18  to  60  minutes  and 
three  extremely  atonal  works. 

2.  The  order  in  which  the  dif¬ 
ferent  numbers  on  a  program  are 
presented  plays  an  important  part 


in  the  amount  of  pleasure  the 
audience  is  going  to  get  from  it. 

“To  point  out  what  I  mean,  let 
us  analyze  the  basic  difference 
between  the  Classical  European 
music  and  the  Contemporary 
American  Music,”  stated  Mr. 
Vrionides. 

“As  it  appears  to  the  average 
layman,  the  classic  symphonies 
and  concertos  present  a  leisurely 
unfolding  of  many  views  of  a 
given  scene,  a  musical  picture 
that  soothes  and  calms  the  inner 
soul  of  a  man.  It  goes  on  and 
on,  from  mood  to  mood,  ever  ad¬ 
ding  a  little  new  to  the  old  until 
it  ends.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
layman  sees  in  the  contemporary 
American  music  a  succession  of 
quick  jumping  from  one  theme 
to  another — life  as  the  average 
American  lives  it.” 

Therefore,  Conductor  Vrionides 
has  found  that  the  contemporary 
music  should  be  placed  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  program 
while  the  audience  is  still  in  an 
unsettled  mood.  At  that  time, 
they  listen  to  it  and  do  not  re¬ 
ject  it  “IF - IF  it  is  followed 

by  music  of  rare,  soothing  quali- 

Symphony  Volunteer 
Groups 

Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin,  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Birmingham  Symphony, 
in  reporting  on  the  effective  work 
of  the  Vanguards — the  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  auxiliary  unit  of  the  orches¬ 
tra,  stated  that  it  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  to  see  that  volunteers  get 
into  that  part  of  the  orchestra 
work  which  most  pleases  them, 
into  work  which  best  utilizes  their 
own  individual  interests  and  tal¬ 
ents  and  that  they  be  given  spe¬ 
cific  tasks  to  carry  out. 

“Our  symphony  organizations 
can  offer  an  opportunity  for 
everyone  to  do  something  valu¬ 
able  for  the  orchestra  and  we 
must  see  to  it  that  the  volunteer 
work  receives  proper  recognition,” 
stated  Mr.  Lipkin.  “As  they  cut 
across  the  community’s  social,  ra¬ 
cial  and  economic  lines,  our  vol¬ 
unteer  groups  serve  as  a  fine  uni¬ 
fying  activity  in  the  community 
while  at  the  same  time  extending 
the  support  and  appreciation  of 
the  symphony.” 

(Note:  A  detailed  report  on  the 
work  of  the  Birmingham  Van¬ 
guards  will  be  published  in  the 
September  News  Letter.) 


Leo  Kopp  is  musical  director 
for  The  Music  Theatre,  Skokie 
Highway,  Route  41,  24  miles  from 
Chicago  Loop.  Presentations  for 
July  17  through  Sept.  2  include 
“Brigadoon,”  “Song  of  Norway,” 
“Annie  Get  Your  Gun,”  “Choco¬ 
late  Soldier.”  For  tickets  write: 
P.  O.  Box  793,  Highland  Park, 
Illinois. 


ties.”  If  the  new  works  are  not 
extremely  atonal,  Mr.  Vrionides 
finds  that  they  can  be  placed  suc¬ 
cessfully  midway  in  the  first  half 
of  the  program  or  as  the  opening 
work  on  the  second  half  of  the 
program,  “but  let  the  program  be 
climaxed  at  the  end  with  a 
crowning  masterpiece  that  will 
make  every  listener  lean  back 
and  sigh  with  contentment,”  he 
advised. 

3.  Bring  the  composers  and  au¬ 
dience  together  personally  for  a 
quickened  acceptance  of  contem¬ 
porary  music  on  the  part  of  the 
listeners.  Conductor  Vrionides 
seeks  to  have  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  composers  whose  works  he 
is  performing  come  to  Babylon, 
and  attend  the  concert.  Frequent¬ 
ly  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be 
present  a  few  days  before  the 
concert  and  on  these  occasions, 
the  audience  members  are  invited 
to  a  pre-concert  tea  or  lecture  at 
which  time  the  composer  may 
chat  about  his  music,  introduce  it 
informally — but  of  most  impor¬ 
tance  is  the  fact  that  he  meets 
the  people  personally.  They  then 
come  to  the  concert  with  more 
than  a  passing  interest  in  what 
is  going  to  take  place. 

“Our  audiences  get  to  know 
more  about  the  living  composers 
than  they  ever  absorbed  concern¬ 
ing  the  dead  ones.”  stated  Mr. 
Vrionides. 

“It  is  not  essential  that  an  or¬ 
chestra  has  to  be  close  to  a  metro¬ 
politan  center  to  be  able  to  get 
good  composers.  I  have  found  that 
good  composers  can  be  found  in 
the  least  expected  places  and  it 
is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of 
America’s  cultural  development 
that  there  is  a  great  body  of  fine 
music  which  is  unperformed — ap¬ 
parently  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  composer  IS  unknown.  Let  us 
study  such  works  and  help  foster 
our  own  creative  art  by  perform¬ 
ing  them.” 


Musical  Flint 

A  34-year  history  of  true  com¬ 
munity  participation  in  music 
was  the  subject  of  a  report  by 
Raymond  Gerkowski,  conductor 
of  the  Flint  Community  Music 
Association,  director  of  all  public 
school  music  in  Flint  from  kin¬ 
dergarten  through  junior  college 
and  former  member  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Symphony,  cello  section. 

In  1917,  efforts  were  made  to 
start  a  symphony  in  Flint,  and 
George  Dart,  maker  of  one  of  the 
first  automobiles  manufactured  in 
Flint  stated,  “I’ll  help  you  if  you 
will  do  it  my  way.  The  people  of 
Flint  must  be  able  to  participate.” 

George  Dart’s  way  was  adopted 
and  has  never  been  changed,  be¬ 
cause  the  citizens  of  Flint  have 
voiced  their  approval  through 
giving  their  continued  support  all 
of  these  years. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  provide  opportunities 
for  people  of  all  ages  in  Flint  to 
participate  in  the  making  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  fine  music.  “Music  for 


Everybody.  Everybody  for  Music,” 
is  the  slogan  of  the  Flint  Com¬ 
munity  Music  Association  which 
is  the  parent  organization.  (Not 
to  be  confused  with  the  organized 
concert  series  of  similar  name.) 
The  association  operates  on  an 
annual  budget  of  $9,000  and  its 
funds  come  through  the  annual 
Community  Chest  drive. 

These  funds  are  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  Community  Music  Associa¬ 
tion  headquarters,  administrative 
facilities,  purchase  music  and 
equipment  and  to  pay  1/3  of  the 
conductor’s  salary.  'The  remain¬ 
ing  2 '3  comes  from  the  school 
board.  All  performances  are  given 
without  admission  costs  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  free  will  offerings 
are  turned  over  to  the  Commun¬ 
ity  Chest. 

The  Community  Music  Associa¬ 
tion  sponsors  8  different  music 
organizations  all  of  which  are 
manned  entirely  by  local  per¬ 
sonnel.  No  outside  musicians  are 
brought  in  for  any  of  the  per¬ 
formances.  The  work  of  each  is 
integrated  into  a  total  overall 
program  so  that  there  are  no  con¬ 
flicts  of  rehearsal  and  concert 
dates. 

Flint  Symphony  Orchestra: 
composed  of  80  to  85  musicians, 
presents  four  adult  and  two  child¬ 
ren’s  concerts  per  year,  and  plays 
for  all  oratorio  and  opera  per¬ 
formances.  None  of  the  musicians 
receives  financial  reimbursement 
for  his  musical  work. 

Flint  Symphonette:  Smaller  in¬ 
strumental  group 

Flint  Youth  Symphony:  pro¬ 
vides  orchestra  training  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  fills  in  the  gap  for  those 
few  schools  which  do  not  have 
school  orchestras.  The  Youth 
Symphony  presents  2  concerts  a 
year  and  student  conductors  are 
used  whenever  possible. 

Concert  Band:  Conducted  by  a 
high  school  principal  who  is  a 
trained  musician.  Mr.  Gerkowski 
mentioned  that  several  of  the  high 
school  principals  are  music  ma¬ 
jors  and  stated  that  the  principals 
in  all  the  schools  give  their  whole 
hearted  encouragement  and  co¬ 
operation  to  the  city’s  music  ac¬ 
tivities. 

String  Quartet;  Woodwind 
Quartet:  Two  very  popular  or¬ 
ganizations  called  upon  to  play 
for  many  different  functions 
throughout  the  city. 

Civic  Opera:  Has  been  giving 
grand  opera  in  English  for  about 
20  years. 

Choral  Union:  Presents  several 
oratorios  each  year. 

In  addition  to  these  8  groups 
there  are  numerous  other  music 
activity  groups  in  the  city  in¬ 
cluding  six  male  choruses,  four 
women’s  choruses,  mixed  chorus¬ 
es,  22  church  choirs,  bands  and 
orchestral  ensembles. 

Dr.  William  W.  Norton,  who 
preceded  Mr.  Gerkowski  as  mu¬ 
sical  director  of  the  Flint  Com¬ 
munity  Music  Association  has  de¬ 
veloped  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
the  music  activities  in  Flint  which 
is  widely  used  by  colleges  and 
luncheon  groups. 


I  American  String 
•  Teachers  Assn. 

Frank  W.  Hill,  Treasurer  of  the 

■  American  String  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  music  faculty  member 
of  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  at 
Cedar  Falls,  reported  that  AST  A 

I  was  started  in  1946,  now  numbers 
1,000  members  and  has  as  its  pur¬ 
pose  the  promotion  of  stringed 
instrument  resources  of  training 
and  performance. 

I  The  Association  is  organized  by 
H  regions  and  states.  It  otters  three 
*  types  of  membership — active,  stu¬ 
dent  and  associate  at  nominal 

I  dues.  In  addition  to  its  constant^ 
work  toward  its  main  purposes,* 
ASTA  releases  many  reports  on 
stringed  instrument  research  proj- 

Iects  including  such  things  as  a 
listing  of  reliable  stringed  instru¬ 
ment  repair  shops,  reports  on 
stringed  instrument  teaching 
methods,  etc. 

I  The  Association  has  established 
a  string  planning  committee  and 
has  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
League  to  select  a  representative 

I'  for  this  committee.  ASTA  and 
the  League  exchanged  organiza¬ 
tion  memberships  during  the  last 
I  year. 

I  ■  Childrens  Concerts — 

I  I  (Continued  from  Page  4) 

the  music  was  being  played. 
Characters  and  scenes  took  shape 

■  before  their  very  eyes  as  they 
listened  to  the  melodies,  harmo¬ 
nies  and  rhythms  of  the  music. 
Instrument  demonstrations  are, 

I  of  course,  a  vital  part  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  series,  and  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  various  ways.  In  order 
to  introduce  the  percussion  sec- 

Ition  in  a  recent  series,  Buketoff 
used  Robert  Ward’s  8  minute 
composition  titled  “Jonathon  and 
the  Gingery  Snare.”  (The  work 

I  is  available  on  a  rental  basis 
from  AMP  though  a  piano  reduc¬ 
tion  may  be  purchased.) 

The  work  introduces  practical¬ 
ly  all  of  the  percussion  instru- 

Iments  each  of  which  is  introduced 
as  a  delightful  charactei  from 
pre-historic  days.  The  tympany 
becomes  the  “Tymphanaraus”,  the 

■  xylophone — the  “Xylodactyl,”  the 
gong — the  “Gonk,”  the  celeste — 
the  “Silliesta,”  etc. 

Mr.  Buketoff  feels  that  it  is  im- 

Iportant  to  coordinate  children’s 
concerts  into  a  total  educational 
and  entertainment  curriculum. 
This  principle  holds  for  either  a 
single  concert  or  for  an  entire 

ISeries.  He  has  developed  con¬ 
certs  around  various  central 
themes  using  such  subjects  as 
rivers,  moods,  countries,  musical 

I  terms,  dance  forms,  etc. 

As  far  as  discipline  is  concern¬ 
ed,  the  Fort  Wayne  conductor  is 
convinced  that  good  planning  and 

■  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
conductor  can  solve  the  problem 
summarily.  On  several  occasions, 
children  began  putting  on  their 

I  hats  and  coats  during  the  last 
work  on  the  program.  At  one 
concert,  Buketoff  then  had  the 
'  orchestra  players  begin  to  pick 
,  up  equipment  and  leave  the  stage 
I  ■  during  the  last  number.  The  chil¬ 


dren  caught  on  quickly  and  there¬ 
after  waited  until  the  concert  was 
over  before  making  their  prepara¬ 
tions  to  leave.  (Mr.  Buketoff  re¬ 
minded  the  convention  listeners 
that  this  particular  problem  is 
more  often  a  matter  of  disciplin¬ 
ing  thoughtless  parents  who  want 
to  catch  the  “first”  bus  than  the 
children  themselves.) 

When  the  first  paper  airplane 
soared  down  from  above,  Buketoff 
stopped  the  music  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  composition,  made  a 
brief  announcement  about  such 
goings-on  —  and  the  airplane 
problem  was  solved  once  and  for 
all. 

“In  general”,  stated  Mr.  Buke¬ 
toff,  “I  believe  in  treating  the 
children  like  grown-ups.  Use  the 
needed  long  words,  translating 
them  in  some  other  guise  rather 
than  giving  them  an  obvious  tran¬ 
slation.  Be  prepared  for  the  un¬ 
predictable,  and  try  to  under¬ 
stand  the  logic  of  a  child’s  mind 
and  the  way  in  which  he  relates  a 
new  experience  to  something  pre¬ 
viously  encountered.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  four  year  old  asked 
me  if  I  wore  a  conductor’s  cap — 
obviously  thinking  of  the  word 
“conductor”  in  terms  of  the  sub¬ 
way.  When  I  told  her  I  didn’t 
have  a  conductor’s  cap,  her  re¬ 
sponse  was  ‘How  can  you  conduct, 
then?’ — thus  leading  to  an  open¬ 
ing  to  explain  the  job  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  conductor.” 

In  Fort  Wayne,  in  addition  to 
the  children’s  symphony  concerts, 
the  Philharmonic  String  Quartet 
visits  the  elementary  class  rooms 
—  demonstrating  their  instru¬ 
ments,  playing  for  the  children, 
accompanying  them  as  they  sing 
and  play  on  their  song  flutes  and 
tonettes  and  generally  helping  the 
teachers  prepare  the  youngsters 
for  the  children’s  concerts.  Mr. 
Buketoff  strongly  recommends 
that  the  children’s  symphony  con¬ 
certs  be  closely  integrated  and 
allied  with  the  pu’olic  school  mu¬ 
sic  programs  and  curriculums. 
(Note:  Following  Mr.  Buketoff’s 
talk,  the  convention  dele¬ 
gates  voted  unanimously 
to  have  a  regular  section 
of  each  issue  of  the  News 
Letter  devoted  to  chil¬ 
dren’s  concerts.) 

Symphony  Fund  Raising — 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
primarily  by  the  people  who  at¬ 
tend  the  concerts  —  people  who 
obtain  enjoyment  from  the  music. 
If  an  orchestra  is  to  succeed,  it 
must  see  to  it  that  these  people, 
and  others  to  be  found  in  the 
community,  continue  to  get  en¬ 
joyment  from  the  orchestra.” 

Mr.  Ryerson  stated  that  in  his 
experience,  professional  fund 
raising  firms  are  not  the  answer 
for  symphony  campaigns  but  are 
merely  a  mechanical  aid.  He  set 
forth  the  following  requirements 
for  a  successful  campaign: 

1.  The  campaign  must  be  prop¬ 
erly  organized.  This  may  re¬ 
quire  professional  help 
which  is  expensive. 


2.  The  orchestra  must  obtain 
the  volunteer  help  of  a  large 
group  of  men  and  women  to 
work  on  the  campaign. 

3.  Women’s  committees  are  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  in  extend¬ 
ing  the  number  of  people 
participating  in  the  support 
of  the  orchestra — for  broad¬ 
ening  the  base. 

4.  Generally  speaking,  men  will 
do  a  better  job  in  obtaining 
large  gifts  than  will  women, 
and  there  must  be  some  very 
substantial  contributions  in 
order  to  complete  a  success¬ 
ful  campaign. 

5.  The  costs  of  a  campaign 
must  be  studied  carefully 
and  analyzed  in  order  to  do 
an  efficient  job.  “How  much 
money  are  you  going  to 
spend  in  order  to  get  the  50c 
or  $1.00  gift  —  watch  and 
guard  it,”  counselled  Mr. 
Ryerson. 

6.  Guard  against  the  pitfalls  of 
having  some  one  individual 
or  corporation  carrying  too 
high  a  percentage  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  financing  the 
orchestra  for  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  usually  results  in  the 
community-at-large  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  support  of 
the  orchestra. 

“A  symphony  orchestra  is  emi¬ 
nently  worthwhile — a  wonderful 
cause!”,  concluded  Mr.  Ryerson. 

Will  H.  Bryant  Library — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
Professor  Emeritus  was  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  college. 

Mr.  Bryant  was  one  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  group  of  conductors  and 
managers  who  formed  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Symphony  Orchestra  League, 
served  as  president  of  the  Com¬ 
posers’  Guild  of  Indiana,  was  one 
of  the  organizers  and  presidents 
of  the  In-and-About-Indianapolis 
Music  Club,  president  of  the  State 
Teachers  Association  and  of  the 
Indiana  Music  Educators  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  was  the  author  of  music 
textbooks  and  composed  many  in¬ 
strumental  works.  His  wife, 
Blanche  A.  Bryant,  likewise  a 
musician,  studied  violin  in  France 
and  taught  at  Milwaukee  Downer 
College  and  Purdue  University. 

Mr.  Bryant’s  23  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  developing  a  community 
symphony  gave  him  a  great  in¬ 
sight  as  to  the  problems  confront¬ 
ed  by  those  interested  in  fostering 
their  local  orchestras.  He  felt  that 
one  of  the  most  tangible  helps  the 
League  could  offer  would  be  a 
lending  music  library  and  he  had 
long  hoped  that  the  League  could 
work  out  an  effective  exchange  of 
music  among  the  member  organi¬ 
zations. 

This  spring,  Mr.  Selwyn  P. 
Bryant,  son  of  the  former  conduc¬ 
tor  found,  among  his  father’s  will 
and  papers,  written  instructions 
concerning  the  disposition  of  his 
orchestral  library  as  follows: 

“All  symphony  music  shall  be¬ 
come  a  lending  library  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
League,  Mrs.  Helen  Thompson, 


Secy.,  under  the  following  condi¬ 
tions: 

1.  No  rental  shall  be  charged, 
but  transportation  charges 
are  to  be  paid  by  the  bor¬ 
rower. 

2.  The  borrowers  must  be  or¬ 
chestras  of  reasonable  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  process  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  operating  on 
a  small  budget. 

3.  Only  orchestras  of  a  civic 
nature  shall  be  considered. 

4.  Combinations  of  local  mem¬ 
bers,  faculty  and  student 
members  of  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  to  be  considered  as 
civic. 

The  object  being  to  include 
members  from  as  many  communi¬ 
ties  as  possible.” 

Upon  being  advised  of  Mr.  Bry¬ 
ant’s  bequest,  the  League  officers 
accepted  responsibility  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  intent  of  its  provisions 
and  further  decided  to  establish 
the  “Will  H.  Bryant  Memorial 
Music  Library  of  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League.” 

The  first  shipment  of  music  re¬ 
ceived  includes  about  150  orches¬ 
tral  works.  About  1/3  of  these 
are  for  small  theater  orchestras — 
the  remaining  hundred  works  be¬ 
ing  of  full  scale  symphonic  pro¬ 
portions.  The  library  includes 
symphonies,  overtxires,  suites  and 
smaller  works  from  both  the  clas¬ 
sical  and  contemporary  reper¬ 
toire.  The  editions  include  those 
of  many  of  the  original  publish¬ 
ers  as  well  as  arrangements  and 
revisions  published  by  Schirmer 
and  Fischer. 

Already,  the  library  has  grown 
since  its  presentation  to  the 
League.  Mr.  Lipkin,  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  League  and  conductor 
of  the  Birmingham  Symphony  has 
made  the  first  addition  to  the  li¬ 
brary — Louis  Gesensway’s  “Five 
Russian  Melodies.” 

The  League  library  committee, 
headed  by  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  and 
Hoosier  Symphony  orchestras,  is 
at  work  on  listing  and  cataloging 
the  music.  The  committee  also  is 
studying  procedures  and  means 
whereby  the  library  may  be  prop¬ 
erly  maintained  and  administered. 
At  present,  it  is  located  in  the 
League  executive  office  at 
Charleston,  West  Virginia.  Later 
in  the  summer,  the  League  will 
issue  a  memorandum  covering  full 
details  on  the  use  of  the  library 
and  its  catalog.  The  music  will  be 
available  for  the  1951-52  concert 


News  Letter  Copyrighted 

The  current  issue  of  the  News 
Letter  marks  the  birth  of  its  copy¬ 
right,  according  to  A.  H.  Miller, 
manager  of  the  Duluth  Symphony 
and  newly  appointed  chairman  of 
the  News  Letter  Editorial  and 
Circulation  Committee. 

Mr.  Miller  stated  that  during 
the  past  year  many  metropolitan 
newspapers  and  national  period¬ 
icals  have  been  in  direct  contact 
with  the  League  executive  office 
in  order  to  obtain  authoritative 
information  concerning  the  work 
of  America’s  non-professional 
symphonies. 
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Quincy  Society  of 
Fine  Arts 

George  Irwin,  conductor  of  the 
Quincy  (Ill.)  Little  Symphony  and 
co-founder  of  the  Quincy  Society 
of  Fine  Arts  reported  that  in  the 
five  years  of  its  existence  the  So¬ 
ciety,  operating  on  about  $3,000 
a  year,  had  succeeded  in  either 
establishing  or  stabilizing  14  dif¬ 
ferent  arts  and  music  groups  in 
Quincy,  a  city  of  40,000.  All  con¬ 
certs  and  related  cultural  activi¬ 
ties  are  free  to  the  public. 

A  detailed  account  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  project  will  be  published 
in  the  September  issue  of  the 
News  Letter. 

Mr.  Irwin  recently  has  become 
a  guarantor  member  of  the  League 
and  his  firm.  The  Irwin  Paper 
Company,  has  made  a  gift  to  the 
League  of  fine  paper  stock  for 
new  letterheads  which  will  be  de¬ 
signed  by  the  same  artist  who  de¬ 
signs  the  handsome  and  unique 
programs  for  the  various  units  of 
the  Quincy  Society  of  Fine  Arts. 
This  display  of  Quincy  programs 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  highlights 
of  the  many  convention  displays 
of  orchestra  material. 

In  commenting  on  the  League 
and  its  work  recently,  Mr.  Irwin 
stated,  “This  is  all  completely  in 
line  with  a  point  of  action  I  have 
always  tried  to  push — that  the 
success  of  more  music  for  more 
people  does  not  lie  with  the  few 
metropolitan  orchestras,  but  with 
the  hundreds  of  smaller  groups 
all  over  these  48  states.” 

Evan  Whallon 
Appointed 
Conductor  in 
Springfield,  O. 

The  Springfield  (Ohio)  Sym¬ 
phony  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Evan  Whallon  of 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut  as  con¬ 
ductor  for  the  coming  year.  Mr. 
Whallon,  a  graduate  of  the  East¬ 
man  School  of  Music,  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  music  consultant  for  Colum¬ 
bia  Records  in  New  York.  In  1948 
he  was  selected  by  Eugene  Or- 
mandy  and  members  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Orchestra  as  winner  of 
their  Young  Conductor’s  Compe¬ 
tition.  During  1950-51,  Mr.  Whal¬ 
lon  served  as  musical  director  for 
the  New  York  engagement  and 
entire  tour  of  Gian-Carlo  Me- 
notti’s  “The  Ck)nsul.” 

Mr.  Whallon  succeeds  Guy  Tay¬ 
lor  who  resigned  from  the 
Springfield  Symphony  to  accept 
the  conductorial  post  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Symphony. 


Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic,  Kal¬ 
amazoo  Symphony  and  Quincy 
Little  Symphony  board  mem¬ 
bers  are  now  receiving  League 
materials  direct  as  a  means 
whereby  they  may  be  more  com¬ 
pletely  informed  on  orchestra 
operations  tliroughout  the  coim- 
try. 


Program  Building 

“If,  as  children,  our  present  day 
audiences  had  all  attended  Mr. 
Buketoff’s  young  people’s  con¬ 
certs  (see  story  page  4,  colvunn  3), 
then  we  wouldn’t  be  worrying  so 
much  about  our  symphony  or¬ 
chestras  and  their  programs  to¬ 
day,”  observed  Herman  Felber, 
conductor  of  the  Kalamazoo  and 
Northwestern  University  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra. 

Symphony  concerts  are,  rela¬ 
tively  speaking,  a  fairly  new  ex- 

Dovis  Reports  On 
Music  Journal  Study 

Ennis  Davis,  editor  of  the 
Music  Journal,  gave  the  conven¬ 
tion  delegates  a  preview  of  the 
recent  exhaustive  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Music  Journal  on 
“Music  Attitudes  and  Participa¬ 
tion  Among  American  School 
Boys  and  Girls  under  Twenty 
Years  of  Age.”  Mr.  Davis  has 
sent  to  the  convention  delegates 
an  advance  report  on  the  study. 
The  first  analyses  will  appear  in 
the  September  issue  of  the 
Music  Journal. 

The  study  was  carried  on 
through  an  essay  type  of  entry 
and  its  6,000  participants  repre¬ 
sent  every  state;  rural  areas, 
towns  and  cities;  public,  private 
and  parochial  schools — both  large 
and  small;  age  groups  from  10 
and  under  to  20;  and  various 
factors  relating  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  extent  of  a  student’s 
participation  in  and  study  of 
music. 

Mr.  Davis  stated  that  the  study 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  direct 
analyses  of  young  people’s  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  music.  He  feels 
that  one  of  the  most  startling 
findings  reveals  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  American  school  chil¬ 
dren  are  so  fraught  with  ten¬ 
sions  that  already  they  have  be¬ 
come  escapists — turning  to  mu¬ 
sic  as  a  medium  of  relaxation 
and  release  from  life’s  realities. 

The  study  offers  material  on 
music  preferences  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  significant  to  symphony 
conductors.  Preference  for  va¬ 
rious  types  or  kinds  of  music  as 
shown  by  the  3,660  entries  al¬ 
ready  analyzed  are  as  follows: 


Types  of  music  given  as  first 
choices: 

Popular  (so-called  semi- 
classical  included)  41% 

Classical  (strict  interpreta¬ 
tion)  24% 

Religious  . 4% 

Folk  (Hill-billy  the  wirmer)  9% 

“All  music”  _11% 

No  preference  . 11% 


100% 


Boston  Symphony  will  hold  the 
Berkshire  Festival  at  Tanglewood 
from  July  2  to  August  12.  Con¬ 
certs  in  the  Shed,  July  26,  28,  29, 
August  2,  4,  5,  9, 11, 12.  For  tickets 
write  Tanglewood  Lenox,  Mass. 


perience  for  a  large  percentage  of 
the  audience  members,  according 
to  Mr.  Felber.  They  don’t  trust 
their  own  personal  reactions  of 
either  “liking”  or  “not  liking”  the 
music  and  often  turn  to  self 
styled  music  critics  to  get  a  sign 
indicating  whether  they  “should” 
have  enjoyed  the  music.  Some¬ 
times  those  “critics”  write  for  the 
newspapers.  Sometimes  they  lack 
this  official  status  but  carry  con¬ 
siderable  weight  in  the  commun¬ 
ity,  for  they  have  a  house  full  of 
recordings,  are  known  as  “devout 
music  lovers”  and  freely  offer 
their  opinions  which  more  often 
than  not  consist  purely  of  illogical 
comparisons  of  recorded  perform¬ 
ances. 

Program  building  for  the  com¬ 
munity  orchestra  must  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  realities,  stated  Felber 
and  he  listed  several  factors  which 
bear  mightily  on  the  conductor’s 
choice  of  music. 

“1.  Technical  limitations  of  the 
orchestra;  In  general,  strike  a 
happy  medium  between  the  best 
and  weakest  players,  but  select 
music  which  will  use  to  advan¬ 
tage  the  strong  key  players  and 
avoid  those  works  highlighting 
instruments  which  are  among  the 
orchestra’s  weaker  spots. 

2.  Rehearsal  limitations:  In 
sketching  out  rehearsal  plans,  re¬ 
member  that  your  musicians  have 
all  put  in  a  full  day  of  work  be¬ 


fore  they  even  come  to  you  and 
don’t  tax  the  orchestra  too  far.  I 
recommend  only  one  or  two  new 
works  for  each  concert,  depending 
on  repeat  performances  for  the 
remainder  of  the  program. 

3.  Library  limitations:  Avail¬ 
ability  of  music  and  its  attendant 
cost — either  through  ownership, 
purchase  or  rental  is  often  a  de¬ 
ciding  factor  in  building  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  work  of  commimity  orches¬ 
tras  could  be  helped  immeasura¬ 
bly  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to 
own  at  least  the  string  parts  of  all 
of  their  major  works  so  that  bow¬ 
ings  and  fingering  markings  may 
be  changed  as  the  technical  profi¬ 
ciency  of  the  orchestra  shifts. 

4.  Audience  likes  and  dislikes: 
In  general,  adopt  a  middle-of- 
the-road  policy.  Start  a  program 
with  almost  any  kind  of  prelude 
or  overture,  but  keep  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  first  half  in  the 
classical  period  in  order  to  sort 
of  “tune-up”  the  audience.  Novel¬ 
ties  and  new  works  after  the  in¬ 
termission  then  have  a  refresh¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  audience.  By  all 
means,  there  must  be  something 
for  everybody  in  each  program.” 


Eighty  orchestras  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  League  1951  Nation¬ 
al  Convention  and  first  joint  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  major  symphony 
managers. 


League  Membership  Applicot-ion 


Individual  Memberships  .  ...  $  5.00  annually 

Orchestra  Memberships: 

Budget  of  $5,000  or  under  . . .  $10.00  annually 

Budget  of  $6,000  to  $25,000  . . .  25.00  annually 

Budget  of  over  $25,(KI0 . .  35.00  annually 

Service  Memberships  . . . . . . $35.00  annually 


LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICA’nON 

Name  of  Orchestra  or  individual . . . . . . 

Address .  . .  . 

Amount  enclostd - - - 

Mail  to 

MRS.  HELEN  M.  "raOMPSON,  Exec.  Secy. 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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